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tendency. There was another remarkable fact.
Those who met and talked with Socialists either
in France or in Germany during 1912-14, must
have been astonished to discover that, in speaking
of Great Britain, their thoughts were concerned
not with any British Socialist leader, but almost
always with Mr. Lloyd George. The reason of
this was simple, but illuminating. European
Socialism had for half a century been hand-
cufied to an impracticable idealism. Here was
a man who achieved things. He might be an
opportunist and a compromiser. Well, then,
there was something to be said for opportunism
and compromise. For the great thing was that,
while all the idealists were still dreaming, this
man was awake and doing.1
Apart from the Socialists, there was one Euro-
pean statesman who, long before the war, already
realised Mr. Lloyd George as a possible European
force.   That was the great Cretan Greek, M.
Venlzelos.   The instinctive mutual regard and
respect of these two men is one of the most
remarkable things in latter-day politics.   There
was  telepathy  in  it.   Across  the  length  of
Europe they seemed to have caught some mess-
age from one another even before they were
acquainted.   It  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George  who
especially urged on the Greek Government that
M. Venizelos should come to the London Con-
ference of 1912.   It was on that visit that they
met at the house of a friend and had a long
i A remarkable instance of this comes to hand. Prince
Ivropotkin, in addressing the Moscow Conference (August 1917),
told the Russian Socialists that there was more Socialism in
Mr. Lloyd George's speeches than in all their dreams.